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VoL. VIII. 


Tue Suppression oF ContaGcious DisEAsEs. 


There are always two sides to a question, and the 
very fact that men differ is a circumstance tending 
to the elucidation of difficulties and the triumph of 
truth. Possibly amongst veterinarians there are not 
many who think that tuberculosis should not be in- 
cluded in the Diseases of Animals Act, and therefore 
it is well that some are bold enough to argue that 
the State should continue to ignore the contagious 
disease which causes the greatest loss to the stock- 
owner and the country. That tuberculosis exists 
widely amongst domestic animals, that it affec's 
nearly all the different stock, and that it is certain to 
increase if not attacked by sanitary laws, are simply 
truisms which no one disputes. 

Most of us regret that some attempt to stay its 
ravages was not adopted years ago. It has been 
quietly let alone and now we are divided by the mere 
fact of its great prevalence. To adopt any radical 
measures for its suppression would be a big under- 
taking, and for this reason some men teach that we 
should do nothing—that we should let the disease 
exist and decline to interfere because of the difficul- 
ties surrounding it. This is a policy of despair. 
“Trust to voluntary effort” is only an evasive way 
of saying that we should take no collective action, 
and it is playing the game of the owners of pedigree 
stock and inventing an excuse for the inaction of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

As far as we know, no responsible person has yet 
Suggested the extreme measure of providing regu- 
lations for the compulsory slaughter of every animal 
suffering from tuberculosis. As an abstract logical | 
position arguments might easily be found for this 
Course, but legislation cannot be founded on logic. 
Before laws can be carried out there must be an 
overwhelming majority to approve them in this 
kingdom. Ignorance and prejudice must be re- 
cognised. The stock-owner here has progressed so 
far that he recognises the evils of tuberculosis, 
especially in the stock of other people. The con- 
Sumers of meat and milk also recognise the danger 
of the disease. Medical officers of health, physicians, 
and veterinary surgeons are quite alive to the dangers 
and loss from tuberculosis in animals. We all agree 
that something should be done— but what? It would 
be expensive to adopt very radical measures, but are 
there no regulations which would do good? We 
believe that if the law which now applies to glanders 
Were made applicable to tuberculosis very much good 
Would result. We should then get rid of all the 
bes cases—of those cases where clinical signs are 

stinctly manifest, and in which the greatest danger 
‘exists of transmission to man or to other animals. 


This would be a step in advance. Another argument 
in favour of doing even a little is that if the disease 
led to notification and isolation the owners would 
begin to learn more and more about the dangers 
attending it. A ‘‘ waster” is certainly a dangerous 
and useless animal. Its destruction by law would 
be a benefit to every one concerned, and the expense 
would not be great if the law gave the same com- 
pensation to the owner as is now offered to the 
owner of a glandered horse, i.e., the carcase value. 
It seems odd ‘now pathology has supplied us with 
an aid to the diagnosis of tuberculosis and glanders 
that we should argue as if some new reason had been 
discovered for State neglect. Before these ‘ aids” 
were known the argument was that we must not 
take action because we could not diagnose with 
certainty ; now we are asked to do nothing because 
mallein and tuberculin help us to diagnose all the 
unsuspected cases. Both arguments cannot be right, 
and we believe they are both equally erroneous. 

Does anyone suppose that if no regulations had 
been applied to glanders during the last 20 years we 
should not have had more of it now? Would volun- 
tary effort have stamped out the disease? Self- 
interest and ignorance would simply have spread 
disease over a wider area. When there is no law to 
check men the easier method of ridding a stud of 
glanders, or a herd of tuberculosis, is to pass the 
disease on to others. The better the knowledge of 
disease the more readily will owners adopt such 
course, and, now that we have in tuberculin a diagnos- 
tic agent, the greater is the necessity of legislation 
to make the sale of diseased animals a penal offence. 

By putting tuberculosis into the Diseases of Ani- 
mals Act we should ensure notification and isolation. 
We should prevent the sale of some diseased animals, 
we should limit the spread of infection, and all this 
could be done without expense to the state. If 
legislation went a little further and ordered slaughter 
of all distinct, undoubted cases, compensation would 
be necessary, but carcase value would not entail heavy 
expense, and the owners of cattle have no right to 
more than is paid to owners of horses. If half a loaf 
is better than no bread then half measures against 
tuberculosis may be useful. Until the one proposition 
is shown to be fallacious we shall believe the other. 

Voluntary effort against disease, as against crime, 
is to be commended but neither disease nor crime will 
be controlled by such efforts. Legislative action is 
necessary to produce the best effects, and the veteri- 
nary profession must assist to stimulate and enforce 
legislation against preventible diseases of animals. 
To do otherwise is to go backwards. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


RUPTURE OF INFERIOR AND LATERAL 
SESAMOIDEAN LIGAMENTS. 
By James Tacc, M.R.C.V.S., Tirhoot, Bengal. 


The subject was a hackney gelding, well known in 
the show ring, where he had taken a number of first 
prizes at the R.A.S.E. shows. He was seven years 
old, apparently without a blemish, extremely moderate 
temperament, extraordinary action, in fact he was 
nearly perfect. Imported him to India in July, 
1894, from which time the greatest possible care had 
been taken of him. 

On March the 30th, i895, I was driving him in a 
fonr-wheeled trotting machine, on a beautifully level 
road, when after traversing about a mile at about 12 
miles an hour, I fancied he was not going so free as 
usual, and as I was in the act of watching him mov- 
ing I saw him falter, he became heavy in hand, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty that I kept him from 
falling. 1 jumped down and found the off fore fet- 
lock pad touching the ground, resting the foot upon 
the heel, the toe tilted upwards, the sub-carpal check 
ligament bulging out owing to the extreme tension 
of the flexores pedis (perforatus and perforans). 

The horse was carried home in an improvised float, 
made out of a trolly used for dragging timber out of 
the forest. He was now placed in slings, resisting 
this operation a good deal, and pawing with the near 
fore (the uninjured leg). 

Now happened what, in my opinion, was the most 
extraordinary part of the whole affair, i.c., “‘ the fet- 
lock pad of the near fore came to the ground exactly 
as the off fore had done.”’ 

Up to this time I had neither made a careful exam- 
ination nor had I formed an opinion, but as you may 
naturally suppose my ideas flew to the superior se- 
samoidean as being injured. I gave a diffusible 
stimulant, and as he now seemed resigned to the 
slings I commenced to make a careful examination. 
I noticed above and below the sesamoids a slight 
exudation of blood through the skin, and owing to 
his having white legs this was easily seen ; this I had 
never noticed in any bad cases of breakdowns on a 
racecourse. As I was manipulating the sesamoids 
between my forefinger and thumb from below. I 
found I could push them upwards beyond their arti- 
culations. I found precisely the same thing happen 
near made up my mind that 

e inferior and lateral ligaments w 

_ Autopsy. The skin was ecchymosed for 
inches above and below the 
tissue infiltrated with blood. The sesamoid annular 
apparatus of the perforatus was slightly torn. Flex- 
ores pedis (perforatus and perforans} intact. 

After severing the flexors I found that which 
completely confirmed my diagnosis, viz., the inferior 
and lateral ligaments were completely torn from th 
base of the sesamoids. This was the case with the 
near fore, and in both the ligaments had brought 


| every district is infected. The various regulations by 


away pieces of the compact tissue of the bone. Sus- 
pensory ligament intact. 

I believe these cases are more frequent than we 
imagine for I have seen exactly the same train of 
symptoms, viz., toe tilted upwards, the foot rocking 
on the heel, and the metacarpo-phalangeal angle 
flexed and less than 80dgs. 

Such a grave injury as this directly points to un- 
due strain of the fetlock joint, but it was certainly 
not the case in this instance. On account of the 
compact tissue coming away with the ligaments, I 
thought the bones might be diseased, but on examin- 
ing some sections of them microscopically they ap- 
peared normal. Macroscopically the sesamoids ap- 
peared perfectly normal. 

I have forwarded the sesamoids and _ ligaments of 
one limb to the museum of the Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden own, where they can be seen if re- 
quested. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF GLANDERS. 


In the recently issued annual report of the Chief 
Officer of the Public Controt Department of the Lon- 
don County Council some pages are devoted to the 
prevalence of glanders. Details are giver of the dis- 
tribution of the disease in London which show that 


which the Council has endeavoured to suppress the 
disease are stated. The difficulty of obtaining early 
notice of the existence of disease is acknowledged, 
and a remedy for this is suggested, viz., compulsory 
notification by veterinary surgeons. 

Perhaps it is not to be expected that an Executive 
Officer of the Council should suggest any alterations 
of the regulations in force. This is for the Council 
itself todo. The remarkable thing is that the only 
‘‘ remedy ’’ even hinted at is more coercion. This time 
it is not the horse owner—his measure has been more 
than full for some years—it is the veterinary atten- 
dant who is to be compelled to assist the local 
authority to detect disease. Prosecutions and pla- 
cards have been tried and failed. Advertisement of 
names of unfortunate people who sustained loss has 
also been tried. For some time even the carcase 
price of a diseased horse, which the owner for years 
obtained from the horse-slaughterer, was denied him. 
Then came the Order of 1894 which permitted com- 
pensation by Local Authorities to the extent of one- 
fourth the value of the animal, and ordered at least 
40s., at the same time giving the power of compulsory 
slaughter of all diszased animals. The London 
Council accepted the full powers and gave the mini- 
mum compensation. This year glanders is again 
slowly increasing, but still the Council cannot see 
that horse-owners might be induced by fair compet- 
sation to do what coercion alone has failed to effect. 
Glanders and farcy are not immediately fatal diseases 
and many cases are capable of such temporary allevia- 
tion as to afford months of work to the owner of an 
infected horse. Owners know this and will not re 
port a mild case of farcy when their certain reward is 
to have the horse killed and be paid 40s. as, what! 
called, “‘ compensation.” 


| 
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No contagious disease of animals has ever been 
stamped out in any country by killing infected 
animals and bullying the owners. It has been tried 
and failed. Success has attended the other plan— 
the plan of assisting a man in misfortune at the same 
time that his property is destroyed for other’s good. 
If horse-owners manufactured glanders, or managed 
to introduce infection to their studs by gross negli- 
gence, there would be no sympathy for them. The 
very opposite is the case. Every outbreak means 
terrible loss. No stable can guard against its intro- 
duction and no private owner can protect himself 
against re-infection. A local authority in whose 
district 600 centres of disease exist must take active 
and just measures for general suppression before they 
can honestly blame horse-owners who fail to sacrifice 
their horses for the public good. Payment of com- 
pensation from the rates is not unfair to anyone. All 
horse-owners are ratepayers. Under existing arrange- 
ments the ratepayer is charged £6000 a year. It 
would be cheaper to be liberal and thorough. 

The report contains a table showing the deaths 
from glanders during the last 15 years. This alone 
is enough to condemn the regulations which have 
failed, and to suggest » new departure. 


Deatus From GLANDERS IN Lonpon OvrTSsIDE. 
Year Gt. Britain. London alone Outside London. 


1880 2110 18138 297 
1881 1720 1501 219 
1882 1889 1107 282 
1888 1247 981 266 
1884 1119 959 160 
1885 982 786 146 
1886 1099 938 166 
1887 1460 1282 178 
1888 1574 1307 267 
1889 2446 1952 494 
1890 1808 1568 245 
1891 2485 2174 261 
1892 3001 2526 475 
1898 2138 1619 514 
1894 14386 982 454 

25,909 21,485 4424 


The most striking feature of this table is that such 
a frightful loss of horses should have been permitted 
to result from a disease which all our best authori- 
ties believe could be quickly stamped out. If we 
estimate the value of these horses at twenty pounds 
each, the loss for fifteen years is £518,180. The 
loss to the London horse-owner alone is £429,700, 
enough to put a bridge over the Thames or build a 
ry nna Country Hall. 1s this waste of money 

be permitted for another fifteen years or is some 
sympathetic effort to be made to help the horse- 
ne ck Remember that the disease has been 
— ured in London for centuries, that a pri- 
poe Owner cannot avoid infection, that the 600 
hae centres can only be controlled by the Local 
~autnet’ and that men struggling for a living are 
out ng to destroy a horse that may continue to do 
ae If the matter is a public one let it be 

with liberality and justice. 4 

W. H. 


VETERINARY CONSULTATIONS AND 
PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 
By Trevor F. Spencer, M.R.C.V.S. 


‘‘Can we wonder why veterinary surgeons dislike 
consultations, and only have recourse to them at the 
express wish of their clients?’’ This passage occurs 
in an article by Mr. E. Wallis Hoare in the current 
number of The Veterinary Record, and with your kind 
permission, I will contribute my mite towards proving 
that the answer to the query is in the negative. Some 
three years ago I was asked to attend a light weight 
hunter, the property of a wealthy gentleman—my 
best client. I found the animal had been and still 
was suffering from a most obstinate cough, the result 
evidently of laryngeal irritation and unassociated 
with catarrhal or febrile disturbance. The generally- 
used remedies were each allowed a trial without 
satisfactory results, until the idea occurred to me, 
that in view of the probability of the existence of 
some thickening of the laryngeal membrane, a course 
of Potass. Iodid. might be attended with good results. 
The services of this drug were therefore allowed a 
chance, the dose being two drams. twice daily in 
bolus. 

This treatment was continued until the system 
was well under its influence, /.e., until loss of appetite 
with slight nasal and conjunctival catarrh, pointed to 
its discontinuance. 

Although I knew perfectly well what I was doing, 
and that with the best of dietary and a few doses of 
vegetable tonics, the effects of the drug would soon 
pass off, and, as I hoped, the cough be no more, the 
owner did not take such a favourable view of the 
case, but there and then without consulting me wrote 
to a practitioner in the next county asking him to 
attend the patient. 

Having heard through a friend of mine the date 
and time at which my brother practitioner would 
arrive, I took the precaution of meeting him on his 
way to the case. 

Having accepted my invitation to share my gig I 
proceeded to explain that I had been in attendance 
upon the case he was about to visit. I told him 
exactly what my treatment had been, and what my 
diagnosis was. He was very careful to note every 
detail of this conversation, and although his conduct 
in the case, so far, had left something to be desired, 
I decided that I should get no unfair treatment from 
him in his capacity of consultant. 

The owner was informed of our arrival and came 
out to the stable with his family, stud-groom, coach- 
man, ete. Having spent alittle time in his examina- 
tion of the patient my professional brother assumes 
an attitude of importance and addressing himself 
solely to the owner, delivers his verdict to the 
following effect. ‘‘ Of course Mr. Spencer has made 
a grave mistake in this case, and has been treating 
the animal for a disease entirely different to that 
from which he is suffering. He has diagnosed the 
derangement as uncomplicated laryngeal mischief, 
whereas the horse is the subject of Pink-eye in an un- 
mistakeable form.” 

At this point I interrupted my friend by asking 
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how he accounted for the fact (assuming his diagnosis 
to be correct) that the horse had at no time had any 
rise of temperature, that at that moment the thermo- 
meter registered 101 F., and that during the whole 
time of my attendance it had never been higher than 
it was? His answer to this was again addressed to 
the proprietor, to whom he pointed out that the nor- 
mal temperature of the horse was a fraction over 98 F., 
and that by my own shewing the animal had been 
and still was suffering from nearly three degrees of 
fever. 

A further question from me as to whether he did 
not regard as significant the fact that in the same row 
of stalls one horse on either side of the patient had re- 
mained healthy was wholly ignored, he proceeding to 
tell the owner that an ounce each of Tincture of 
Gentian and Spts. Ammon. Co. with half-an-ounce of 
Ol. Tereb., given twice daily in milk, would constitute 
the proper medicinal treatment, and that a mustard 
plaster might be applied to the region of the throat. 

I drove him back with me (wishing many a time I 
had allowed him to walk) and having forcibly but not 
too politely expressed my opinion of him. I awaited 
the issue of events. 

I refused point blank, both to the consultant and 
owner, to allow the animal the medicine which the 
former had prescribed, and after a few days his condi 
tion was quite satisfactory, and he was speedily in 
perfect health. 

I will only say in conclusion that there was not 
one redeeming feature in the man’s conduct to me, as 
I had pointed out to him on our way to the case that 
it was one of uncomplicated and obstinate derange- 
ment of the laryngeal membrane, and that I had told 
the owner as much. The catarrhal symptoms which 
were then apparent being due, as I explained to him, 
to a perfectly manageable form of iodism, a condition 
which in my opinion must be cautiously attained if 
one is to obtain the full value of the drug. 

As I have buried the hatchet I will not divulge the 
consultants’ name, suffice it to say that he has been 
in practice over thirty years, is a F.R.C.V.S., and an 
ex-councilman, and need I say it, the proud possessor 
of the above mentioned gentleman as a client. 

May I record in afew wordsanother instance of gross 
unprofessional conduct which I experienced at about the 
same time? I was attending a mare with parturient 
laminitis ata farm at which I had recently had a very 
successful case of the same disease. As this second 
animal, a very valuable one, was not progressing 
favourably the opinion of a veterinary surgeon in a 
neighbouring town was requested, he being asked by 
the owner to meet me in consultation. He hadn’t 
the courtesy to let me know at what time he intended 
to arrive, but I didn’t see the advisability of being 

absent when he came, so that I waited half a day and 
five hours of a winter’s night for his arrival.” The 
‘other opinion,” in the shape of an assistant, came 
upon the scene at twoin the morning, and having 

_ examined the mare expressed his belief (with a broad 
Scotch accent) that I was treating the case as well as 
he himself could do, the candour of the man causin 
some amusement alike to the assistants and m self 
In order to demonstrate his superiority “al th ss 
attending practitioner (vide Mr. Hoare’s experience) 


he found it necessary to make some alterations in the 
treatment to the extent of substituting hot water 
applications to the feet in place of the cold hose and 
swabs which I had advised. 

So far I had nothing to complain of, but judge of 
my surprise on learning in a few days that he had 
visited the case on two occasions since the consulta- 
tion, entirely unknown to me. The proprietor being 
an intelligent and fair-minded man, I asked him if 
this arrangement had his sanction, to which he re- 
plied that not only had he not asked him to attend 
the case further, but that it was entirely without his 
knowledge or consent if he had done so, my client 
further expressing his determination not to pay any 
fee excepting the one for the consultation, as he con- 
sidered the man’s conduct had been. both mean and 
ungentlemanly. 

If I have not already trespassed too much upon 
your space, will you kindly allow me to draw the 
attention of your readers to the following. The 
annual show of the Northamptonshire Agricultural 
Society was last week held at Wellingborough, and 
below I give a copy of the second page in the cata- 
logue. 

* To Horse-breeders, Owners, Farmers and others. 

AND Fistuta 


Absolutely and permanently cured in a few 
Dressings by ~ 
M.R.C.V.S., 
Bank Street, Lutterworth. 


W. B. guarantees to cure the worst cases of either 
of the above troublesome diseases; to substantiate 
this he will undertake any case, no matter how long 
standing, on the understanding no cure, no pay. 
Below see copy of one of several testimonials received. 

For terms and particulars apply to W.B. as 
above.” (Testimonial follows.) 


Let there be no mistake about our position; we 
are allowed the privilege of calling ourselves pro- 
fessional men, then let us act as such and not ape at 
that to which, when guilty of conduct such as this, 
we have noclaim. Let our Council decide once and 
for all and with no uncertain voice, whether or not 
these irregularities are admissible. I for one should 
hail their verdict with delight, for then, and only 
then shall we know absolutely and finally whether 
we are to live for our selfish selves alone, or if we are 
one and all to strive to place our noble calling 
indelibly on the scroll which bears the names of the 
world’s scientific professions. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Manchester, on Friday, July 5th. Tea at 5 p-2 
Business 6 p.m. The President (Wm, Dacre, Esq.,) 
the chair, about 20 members and friends were preset, 
among whom were the following :—Dr, Delépine, Messt*. 
J.B. Wolstenholme, Alex. Lawson, R. Hughes, Munro, 
Wm. Woods, Ackroyd, Laithwood, Faulkner, B 
Edwards, Ferguson, Jos. Hall, Wm. Hall, F. B. Pears0”, 
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E. E. Wood, E. Gubbin, and H. D. Chorlton (Secre. 


The minutes of last meeting were taken as read upon 
the proposal of Mr. Alec. Lawson, seconded by Mr. E. 
Faulkner. 

The Secrgetary read a letter from the Eastern Coun- 
ties Association thanking the members of the L.V.M.A. 
for their support of Mr. William Bower’s candidature. 

The SzcrETARY read letters of regret for non-atten- 
dance from Mr. W. A. Taylor, Profs. McCall, McFadyean, 
Penberthy, and others. 

Mr. FavLKNER proposed that Mr. King, M.R.C.V.S., 
Manchester, be elected a member of the Association. 

Mr. WoLtsTENHOLME seconded the proposal ; this was 
carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT wished to say a few words on the de- 
plorable loss this Association has sustained in the death 
of Mr. Peter Taylor. His connection with this Associa- 
tion was of the happiest, and we have still before our 
minds eye his genial presence. We still hear his ringing 
voice in vigorous and emphatic denunciation of wrong, 
or raising the sympathies of his listeners when speaking 
on the subject dearest to his heart, that of the Benevolent 
Fund, These memories gentlemen will pass from us like 
adream, but Mr. Peter Taylor has left us something 
more substantial to keep his memory green. He has 
handed down to us the example of a professional man 
loyal to his colleagues. Mr. Taylor was one in whom 
every confidence could be placed, and in consultation his 
straightforward and unhesitating opinion was of great 
comfort and support in difficult cases. Many honours 
have deservedly fallen upon his shoulders during the 
past and no man, from a political point of view, has been 
more useful to this Association and the profession gener- 
ally than Mr. Taylor, and 1 am quite sure he had always 
the very utmost confidence of this Association. To con- 
clude I ask you to mourn with me the loss of a valued 
member of the Association, a genial companion, and an 
ornament to his profession. In addition I would ask 
one of you to rise and propose that a letter of condolence 
be written to his family, and moreover that this letter 
should be somethiug rather more than an ordinary letter, 
that it should be in the shape of an illuminated vellum 
letter of condolence. Mr. Taylor has left a large family, 
and they would no doubt prize such a memento of him in 
the future. Gentlemen, with these views I hope you will 
carry out the suggestion | have made. 

Mr. Fautkner: I desire to second our President’s 
proposition, and should not like this occasion to pass 
without paying my tribute of respect to the memory of 
the late Mr. Peter Taylor. For some 25 years | had the 
privilege and pleasure of knowing him, and feeling that 
in times of difficulty he was ever ready to afford a sym- 
pathetic hearing and render genuine professional sup- 
port. I am sure that we, as also the members of the 
veterinary profession who are not of this Association but 
had the benefit of his acquaintance, regret the necessity 
which has arisen for us to do that which we are now 
doing, but of him it may fairly be said “ by precept and 
example he did his duty as a professional man, and un- 
doubtedly left our profession better than he found it” 
and to my mind no greater tribute can be paid to his 
memory than to know and say that he did what was right 
and proper by his fellow practitioners as also the pro- 
fession at large. He was a man rich in sterling, honest 
principle, aud there is no room for doubt that what our 
President has said is the truth, to which one feels a 
pleasure in testifying, and a regret that our old friend 
should have been cut off only too soon and left us the 
poorer in consequence. I wish to associate myself with 
the President’s suggestion that a letter of condolence 
engrossed on parchment or vellum be sent from this 


Peter Taylor as an evidence of our respect for his 
memory. 

Mr. Avex. Lawson, in supporting, said Mr. Taylor 
had acted towards him more like a father than anything 
else. He always had an agreeable manner, especially in 
copsultations, and he always took the opportunity to 
help you in difficulties. He and all the members would 
miss him very much. 

Mr, WoLSTENHOLME said for some time past it has 
been borne in upon me that we have a great lack of 
practical papers and that few specimens are exhibited at 
our meetings, and also in the other Veterinary Medical 
Associations. It has occurred to me that if this (the 
L.V.M.A.) could approach the Yorkshire and say we will 
set aside two extra meetings in the year, the one in Lan- 
cashire (Manchester) and the other in Yorkshire (Leeds) 
which should be distinctly understood to be practical 
and speaking to be limited to ten minutes. t think if 
this could be done it would break up new ground and 
add new interest to these Associations. What with be- 
ing mixed up with political and other meetings the prac- 
tical and pathological get pushed into the background. 

Professor DELEPINE then read a most interesting and 
instructive paper on “ Tuberculosis in the Domesticated 
Animals,” an abstract of which appeared in The Record 
for July 27th. 


Discussion, 


The PreEsipeNntT said with regard to tuberculosis in 
horses he supposed it was not very long ago that veterin- 
ary surgeons thought that horses were not subject to it 
at all, but hearing Dr. Delépine’s remarks it was probable 
that foals feeding on milk from cows became contamina- 
ted in that way. He said he knew a district (the Fylde 
district) 50 miles from Manchester, where cows were 
regularly used for that purpose. With regard to the cat 
and the dog it seemed to him that the former was more 
subject to tuberculosis than the latter. He had seen the 
disease for years in hens. He was sure the subject would 
opev out a discussion very valuable, and concluded by 
asking some of the members to say something 
about it. 

Mr. Wo.stenHOLME:—It will be well within your 
memory, gentlemen, that a few years ago on the appoint- 
ment of the Medical Officer of Health, this Society 
called a meeting and arranged for a presentation to be 
made to the Manchester City Council on the subject of 
having a veterinary officer attached to the Health De- 
partment. It was a revelation to us that so little im- 
portance seemed to be attached by the members of the 
City Council to the value of a veterinary surgeon in 
connection with the health of a community. In course of 
time Manchester has at last appointed a veterinary sur- 
geon to serve it in connection with its meat supply. A 
revelation it has been to me to go round the abattoir 
with the veterinary officer aud see the amount and variety 
of tuberculosis there to be found. He said himself it 
was a revelation to him to find the great prevalence in 
the Manchester Market of tuberculous udders — he showed 
me two such udders at the time, also two tuberculous 
kidneys. 

The relationship of this Association with the medical 
profession in the district has now been for some years a 
bright one and I think is bearing good fruit tu both pro- 
fessions. The way in which we are received by the 
medical profession, in the open door to their tatho- 
logical Society, and the way in which post graduate 
medical study may be taken up by the veterinary sur. 
geon is very pleasing, and is producing good. 

I do not know whether any of you have read a paper 
of Dr. Delépine’s which was published in The Veterinary 
Record which carries the subject of tuberculosis further. 
As with the lay members of the community so I think 
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medical profession with respect to the distribution of 
tuberculosis. It is only this year that an article in the 
British Medical Journal by an American doctor, quoting 
some new cure for tuberculosis through blood serum of 
the horse, it was stated that the horse “was immune to 
tuberculosis.’ 1am surprised that a medical man of 
authority could make such a mistake after all the public 
records to the contrary, and am surprised that it should 
find its way to the British Medical Journal uncorrected. 
That, I think, points out something of the want of 
appreciation and want of knowledge on the part of an 
ordinary surgeon in connection therewith. The paper 
which I referred to by Dr. Delépine carries the subject 
further, for recently there has been a very divided 
opinion between medical men as to whether the flesh of 
tuberculous animals was likely to convey infection to the 
human subject, Experiments which have been made in 
this direction have been so performed with the flesh, and 
the flesh only, of such animals, it would seem that if you 
carefully give an animal simply muscular tissue without 


lymphatic glands you are not likely to produce tubereu- , 


losis by ingestion, but if you give flesh plus lymphatic 
glands from tuberculous animals you quickly produce 
tuberculosis. All meat sold by the butcher for human 
consumption is sold flesh plus fat plus lymphatic glands. 
I have very little doubt that tuberculosis is also widely 
disseminated by the diseased udders which are supplying 
milk for the consumption of children. 

I think that even in this district there is an advance 
in the knowledge of tuberculosis and a distinct apprecia- 
tion of the value in which a veterinary surgeon may help 
the Medical Officer of Health. It is a matter of pleasure 
for me to know that a veterinary surgeon, Prof. Nocard, 
has been named to us as an authority on tuberculosis. 
Like other men I have thought something over the 
question of the heredity of tuberculosis. I have simply 
been overwhelmed by the statistics which appear against 
the probability of such. Another point which is very 
interesting is the use now made in determining a dia- 
gnosis of suspected tubercle by inserting a little portion 
of diseased tissue under the skin of a guinea-pig. In 
conclusion, | wish to simply re-echo Mr. Wood’s opinion 
that Dr. Delepine’s paper is one of the most practical of 
practical papers that we, veterinary surgeons, could have, 
and to add my expression of thanks and gratitude to the 
Doctor for having given it to us. 

Mr. FauLKNER: Permit me to congratulate the mem- 
bers of this Association myself amongst them, on the 
great favour conferred upon us this evening by Dr. 
Delépine. One or two points struck me forcibly. It is 
quite evident we now know far .more as to the extent of 
the ravages of this disease (tuberculosis) also that it is 
very much on the march, or has hitherto frequently gone 
undetected, and without a doubt as was expressed in 
such anice manner by Dr. Delépine, it is only by the 
combined working of the two professions that we can 
hope to gain the necessary further information thereon, 
With regard to the dissemination of the disease in 
different animals, I have, during the last few years, been 
rather at a loss to account for the number of cases occur- 
ring in equines, whether it is the fact that the disease is 
on the increase or in the past been unrecognised, for I 
well remember many years ago when travelling with a 
number of my professional confréses to a meeting of the 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association, a discussion 
as to whether tuberculosis affected the horse, and the 
general opinion was that it did not. , 

Some five years ago I described about half-a-dozen 
cases in The Journal of Comparative Pathology, and since 
then have seen an average of three to four yearly, and no 
later than last week had one. Dr. Delépine’s researches 
as to the mode of infection are of great interest and 
likely to prove of practical benefit, for in my opinion the 
feeding of foals on cows’ milk may be largely responsible, 


for its use is not at all uncommon for the bringing up of 
equines. With regard to its slow development as men- 
tioned by Mr. Edwards, he having only met with it in 
aged animals, this may perhaps be accounted for to some 
extent by the system now in vogue of nursing sick horses 
on milk. I have had cases sustained solely on it for a 
period of three weeks, when suffering from exhausting 
and debilitating diseases, and recover, but latterly the 
milk is given after being boiled. Most of the cases of 
equine tuberculosis seen by me have also been in aged 
animals, It is most instructive, as mentioned by Mr. 
Wolstenholme, to visit the abattoirs, and I think we 
have done some good this evening by introducing to our 
Association as a member Mr. King, the Veterinary 
Inspector to the City of Manchester, for I have no doubt, 
he will be ahelp to this Association. Our profession, 
and Dr. Delépine’s work in preserving morbid specimens 
and the keeping of statistics by way of doing something, 
for myself 1 intend from this time forward to keep 


' statistics. 


One feature observable in tubercular disease is that 
you may see an animal of a certain age and sex 
the subject of generalised tuberculosis and yet to 
all external appearance the picture of health. I 
once saw at our abattoirs a two-year-old Scotch 
bullock the carcase of which was prime and beautiful to 
look at and handle, but a worse case of generalised 
tuberculosis I never saw. As one means of checking the 
spread of this disease I look to the use of tuberculin, and 
am happy to find it is being now used by a friend of 
mine amongst pedigree stock, just as mallein has proved 
to be of the greatest service and almost a God-send to 
practitioners who have to deal with glanders and farcy. 
Just one point alluded to by Dr. Delepine as to milch 
cows and the statistics of the disease where they are kept 
in overcrowded situations and under general bad sanie 
tary conditions, such as applies to large towns, viz.: the 
large percentage affected. It is the very great drain on 
the avimals by forcing with brewers grains and heavy 
milking which renders them more susceptible subjects. I 
feel very much indebted to Dr. Delépine for his kind- 
ness in coming here this evening and favouring us with 
such an admirable and instructive address. 

Mr, R. Hueues thanked Dr. Delepine very much for 
the practical way in which he had introduced the subject. 
He had no doubt tuberculosis had often been confused 
with lymphadenoma. Feeding foals on cows’ milk was 
very common in breeding districts. In his district they 
had two important associations hiring very good shire 
horses every year. For show purposes it was a common 
practice to give cows’ milk to foals as soon as they were 
able to do with it. He quoted an instance of a cob at 
the Shropshire and West Midland show which took the 
first prize. After the show the allowance of milk was dis- 
continued and the cob began to lose flesh and soon after- 
wards died. Upon post-mortem he thought it had died 
from lymphadenoma but now he had no doubt it was 
from tuberculosis in consequence of becoming infected 
through the cow's milk. 

Mr. Lattawoop :—I cannot resist giving my testimony 
to the very excellent paper given to us this evening by 
Dr. Delépine. I have been for some time considerably 
interested in this disease (tuberculssis) and living as I do 
In a very great dairying neighbuurhood we have a con- 
siderable quantity of it amongst us, and [ am sure I agree 
very considerably with everything Dr. Delépine has this 
evening told us with regard to it. I am certain that it 
is the most important of all the diseases we have to con- 
tend with, and is undoubtedly causing more harm than 
anything else that we have to do with. No one can tell 
the amount of mischief daily through the consumption of 
the flesh, which, in my belief, is unfit for human fo 
and I am very strongly of opinion that not one ounce of 
tuberculous flesh either from animals, {birds, or from 
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any source should ever be used for human food: and not 
only that, the milk from tuberculosed animals ought not 
to be used for human consumption. I see the public 
have been pressing to be protected against this enemy, 
and they ought not even to be allowed to buy or have the 
chance of buying tuberculosed meat or consumptive 
milk, and I think from this, or some other association, 
or from some reliable body of men, some resolution 
should be put forward, and in my opinion this disease 


- ought to be scheduled under the Cantagious Diseases Act. 


I think some suggestion with regard to the injection of 
tuberculin, which is, I firmly believe, one of the grandest 
tests that we have with regard to the disease, that the 
disease may in some future time be almost exterminated 
from the country. 

With regard to tuberculin I have myself made some 
experiments with it and I can speak most highly of it 
from the experiments performed. By different opera- 
tions during the last 12 months I have ascertained that 
from 120 animals that showed a rise of temperature—on 
slaughter 115 were found to be tuberculosed, and 1 
think this is a sufficient percentage to guarantee the use 
of tuberculin in all suspicious cases I[ think not only 
suspicious cases but every animal ought to be tested, 
and thus rid the country of the disease. I am sure | 
heartily thank Dr. Delépine for the admirable paper that 
he has given us, and trust that some practical results 
may come of it. 

Mr. Wm. Woops: With regard to the animals affected 
I think every veterinary surgeon will agree with Dr. 
Delépine not only that the cow is the most affected but 
that pigs are affected to a very considerable extent with 
tuberculosis, and in one breed in particular (the Tam- 
worth) the amount of tuberculosis is very considerable 
indeed in my experience. With regard too to the 
mode of infection of pigs—I had a little time ago a very 
good example of infection through the ingestion of 
tuberculous matter. A butcher in the town iu which I 
live had 10 or 12 pigs all of different ages and these pigs 
were turned on to his manure heap. I| may say he was 
a low class butcher, who dealt considerably in low class 
meat, and every one of these pigs became affected with 
tuberculosis although the ages and breeds of the pigs 
were different, proving, to my mind, that they had con- 
tracted the disease in the yard of that butcher; for it 
would not be very well supposed that all these pigs which 
were of difterent breed and different ages should each of 
them be the subject of tuberculosis when the man bought 
them. The horse I have certainly found to be tubercu- 
losed, as all veterinary surgeons have. On several oc- 
casions, but not a great number, | have found in these 
cases that the skin perhaps, the spleen, and the vertebrz 
seem to be affected. In almost every case of tubercu- 
losis in the horse the animal has wasted and disease of 
the spleen has been suspected ; the neck has gone quite 
stiff and post-mortem has shown considerable disease of 
the neck of the animal. I have also seen two well 
marked cases in which there can be little doubt but that 
the human being can become affected from the lower 
animals, 1 was asked to call and see a cow that was 
reported suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, but when I 
got there it was in the last stage of tuberculosis with 
considerable tuberculosis of the udder. Some 12 months 
after the owner of the cow came to me and asked me 
what was the matter with the cow, 1 told him it was con- 
sumptive. He said “Do you think it is catching; my 
lad is dying of consumption.” This lad had been par- 
ticularly fond of milk, so much so that this cow had been 
bought for him, and he had drunk milk from this tuber- 
culosed cow from 3 to 4 quarts a day, and within 12 
mouths of the death of the cow his lad was dead also 
from what the Doctor called acute consumption. The 
prevalence of tuberculosis in town byres cannot be over- 


am called to a case of a cow with any lung affection, m 

prognosis is always exceedingly guarded—that she wi 

get better if not tuberculosec. I think the fact, and I 
suppose it is accepted as a fact, that tuberculosis is purely 
a contagious disease, and that it is not hereditary ex- 
cept in so far as certain constitutions may form a suit- 
able soil for the growth of the bacilli, seems to me to 
point to tuberculosis going under the head of preventable 
diseases : and that beiug so [ think that the leaders of 
pathology in this country ought to unite to impress 
upon the Government that Tuberculosis is a prevent- 
able disease. I know that veterinary surgeons have 
been crying out and endeavouring to persuade the 
Government to schedule Tuberculosis under the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act to stamp it out, but the Veteri- 
nary Profession has been a weak and unimportant 


wilderness. Some four years ago, when President of this 
Association, I arranged a Joint meeting of Veterinary 
Surgeons and medical men, because I felt that we as 
Veterinary Surgeons along with Medical Men had laying 
npon us a very great responsibility when we are aware 
that thousands of people are dying from a preventable 
disease, and that in all probatility that preventable 
disease was being produced by the animals which were 
committed to our care. I say that although we have 
tried to do that, our efforts have not been successful, 
but I think those efforts if they were backed up by the 
Medical Profession and the leaders of pathology, who 
would point out that while a man was hanged for mur- 
der, the Government is permitting by its want of legisla- 
tion thousands of people to die when probably they 
might but fora matter of £—s—d save thousands of 
lives ; that there are sins of omission as well as commis- 
sion ; and that perhaps if we could bring home to the 
Government the great responsibility which rests upon 
them in not legistating to endeavour to reduce this dis- 
ease we should, many of us, have spent our lives in 
very useful eftorts. I thank Dr. Delépine for one of the 
most practical papers, which I think gives more food for 
thovght and which certainly proves that the experiments 
of the scientific pathologist exactly agree with the ex- 
perience uf the every-day practitioner. That was the 
feeling I had when I heard Dr. Delepine’s remarks. 

Dr. DetéPine, in responding, said he had been rather 
surprised to hear the members speak so favourably of his 
paper, as he had expected nothing but criticism upon it. 
He was not prepared to hear that hens in this country 
were afflicted with tuberculosis to such an extent, and 
this information was new to him. He said Mr. Wolsten- 
holme had undoubtedly touched upon a very large num- 
ber of important points, and as Mr. Wolstenholme agreed 
with him in a great many of them it gave him con- 
siderable satisfaction. Regarding Mr. Faulkner’s re- 
marks that old horses were frequently fed on milk when 
ill, he was not acquainted with this fact. He had ob- 
tained information from the members which would make 
a great many difficult points easy. ‘Che drain on milch 
cows must have considerable influence with regard to 
tuberculosis. As to cows being sent to town after they 
had already contracted the germs he thought this was 
a very ingenious idea, but he did not think it would 
account for the fact that cows became infected in certain 
byres and not in others, and that in certain byres the 
cows which are in close contact with tuberculous cows 
became more rapidly infected than those which are not 
in immediate contact. The olderacow is the more 
likely it is to be infected. In Paris cows are now kept 
for about a year only and since that arrangement the 
cows sent to the slaughter-houses have very seldom 
been found to be tuberculosed. It was gratifying to him 
to have the entire support of Mr. Laithwood, who on 
account of his position was undoubtedly able to speak on 


stated. Whenever I go into a town byre round us, and 


this very important matter. There was no doubt that 
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what was wanted was the scheduling‘of the disease under 
the Contagious Diseases Act. This was a requirement 
which had been demanded for a long time by the veteri 
nary profession and also by a great number of the medical 
profession. He thonght it was from the fear of incurring 
considerable expense to the State that the Government did 
not comply with the demand of the professions. He quite 
reed with all Mr. Laithwood’s remarks as to the efficacy 
of tuberculin, Nocard in France, and Layton in Germany, 
have insisted on the same fact that tuberculin is an 
extremely important agent in diagnosing tuberculosis, 
What Mr. Woods eaid about the especial liability of the 
Tamworth breed of pigs to tuberculosis was entirely with 
what Nocard had said, that precocious kinds are very 
much more liable than other kinds. About the infection 
of the vertebrw, that is the presence of tuberculosis in 
the bones and the spleen, confirmed what had been seen 
in the case of the pig, because when infection takes place 
from the alimentary canal, the throat, the tonsils, aud 
the mucous membrane became infected. The bones of 
the vertebree are extremely liable to become infected. 
It is extremely remarkable that Mr. Woods should have 
noticed it from practical observation. As to the action 
of the Government, it must be remembered that the 
advisers of the Government were not free agents. They 
were allowed to speak, but the Government acted and 
did what it liked, and when areport was inconvenient it 
was simply shelved. He thought the influence of the 
medical profession in the matter was not very much 
greater than that of the veterinary profession. Slight 
differences which existed in the veterinary profession also 
existed in the medical profession. As to the question 
about measures to be taken the members knew that in 
Germany as well as in this country there were advocates 
of mild measures and of strong measures. He thought 
the time had come when Associations such as the 
L.V.M.A. ought not to be satisfied with meetings and 
discussing various questions, but by collective investiga- 
tion it would be possible todo very great things provided 
the work was very well divided. Those with a large 
practice could collect important statistics which it would 
be quite impossible for those with a small practice to 
collect. 

Mr. FauLKNER said he had much pleasure in propos- 
ing that the best thanks of the Agsociation should be 
given to Dr. Delépine for his kinduvess in coming before 
them this evening, and he hoped there would be sume 
practical outcome of the work that the essayist had taken 
upon himself to do, 

Mr, WoOLSTENHOLME seconded that proposition. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE. 


The annual conference of the Nativi i 
Association was opened on Wednesday, J — te ae 
Council House, Birmingham. Mr. J. M. Parker, Bir. 
mingham, president, occupied the chair; and amon st 
those present were Alderman Johnson, Messrs, J Mal 
colm, J. Blakeway, A. L Gibson, R. Wilkes and E Price, 
Birmingham ; J. Macqueen, F. W. Wragy, J. McFadyean, 
J. Penberthy, and W. Pritchard, London ; R Hughe " 
Oswestry ; C. Steel, Dublin ; T. Hopkins and E Faulk? 
ner, Manchester ; W. Shipley, Great Yarmouth; J. Mo. 
Gavin, Montgomery ; J. Cameron, Berwick: G. M Mit. 
chell, Sunderland ; H. Olver, Tamworth ; G. Wartnab 
Burton ; J. F. Simpson, Maidenhead ; A. Over, Rugb 
Harvey Collett, West Bromwich; W., Stauley Carl a 
Worcester; W. H. Bloye, Plymouth : H. Kidd Melton 
Mowbray; J. R. V. Dewar, Edinburgh; J. Ca ie. 
Burnley ; J. Absou, Sheffield; J. M. Axe 
J. Merrick, Northampton ; W. Stapley, Dartford ; cA 


Gold, Redditch; B. Freer, Uppingham; J. Wiggins, 
Market Harborough ; E. G. Crowhurst, Leamington ; S. 
Lomas, Wilmslow ; J. Laithwood, Congleton; W. Carless, 
Stafford ; W. Woods, Wigan; F. G. Warmington, Sutton 
Coldfield ; J. G. Parr, Liecester ; T. Horton, Warwick ; 
and F. B. Jones, Leicester. At a meeting of the Council, 
it was recommeuded that a sum of £25 should be given 
tothe British Institute of Preventive Medicine, and a 
protest was entered against the appointment of a layman 
as head of the veterinary department of the Board of 
Agriculture. The report of the Council was submitted 
to the conference and approved.—It was resolved to hold 
the next Council meeting at Yarmouth, and Mr. W. 
Bower (East Rudham) was chosen as president.—Alder- 
man Johnson said that on behalf of the Mayor he wel- 
comed the members of the Association to the city. Bir- 
mingham was easily acceseible from all parts of the king- 
dom, and therefore it was not surprising to find that it 
was chosen as the meeting place for important societies 
like the Veterinary Association. (Hear, hear.) When 
the history of the 19th century came to be written, one 
very striking feature of the latter part of the period 
would be found in the manner in which the learned pro- 
fessions and trades had associated themselves for the 
promotion of objects similar to those which had called 
together that conference. Those different bodies recog- 
nised that they owed a duty to each other, and to the 
public, and wished to give the benefit of their practical 
experience and knowledge to the world at large. In so 
doing they had taken a great step in the direction of 
advancing the dignity and usefulness of their trade or 
profession. Veterinary surgeons took a very large pa 
in-the preservation of the public health, and eaeet 
quite as much knowledge of medicine and surgery in cer- 
tain forms as did the allied medical profession. He 
thought the time had arrived when they should establish 
at Mason College a professorship for the promotion of the 
science in which that conference was engaged. (Hear, 
hear). The important function which they carried out, 
the range of acquirements necessary for a successful 
member of the profession, would make every citizen of 
Birmingham join in wishing them great success in their 
deliberations. — (Applause). 

Mr. Parker then delivered his presidential address. 
Birmingham, he said, had been described as foremost in 
the matter of good government, and he could claim for it 
that it was one of the first places in the kingdom to em- 
ploy a veterinary surgeon in bad meat cases. (Hear, 
hear.) He then referred toa veterinary congress held 
in Birmingham in 1867, and touched on the work of 
honoured practitioners in the Midlands, such as the late 
Mr. 8. Gamgee and Professor Walley. It was a matter 
for regret that the relations between the Board of Agri- 
culture and the profession had been somewhat strained, 
and the Board had thought fit to reduce its veterinary 
staff, and to appoint a layman to the directorship. 

Mr. J. Cameron (Berwick) moved “That we petition 
the proper authorities to take into.their early and serious 
consideration the question of having veterinary inspec- 
tion of all dairy cows.” He deplored the fact that hardly 
a County Council in the land employed a veterinary 
surgeon for that purpose. Yet, while it was notorious 
that a number of shockingly diseased cows were supply- 
ing the public with milk, they were inspected by men 
who had no veterinary knowledge. 

Mr. H. Otver (Tamworth) seconded the motion, and 
pointed out that tuberculosis was rife in the country 
districts, and infects the cattle to a considerable extent. 
Tuberculous milk from cows suffering from the diseas? 
in the mammary glands was a distinct danger to the 
entire population. The resolution was carried. 

After lunch Mr. Harry Olver read a paper on a techui- 
cal subject, and a discussion followed. 

The members of the Association dined together in the 
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evening at the Old Royal, Temple Row. Mr. J. M. 
Parker (President) occupied the chair, and amongst the 
visitors present were Aldermen Johnson and Lawley 
Parker, Councillor James Smith, Drs. Alfred Hill, Wil- 
ders, and Manley, Mr. Jordau Lloyd and Mr. J. Farn- 
dale (chief constable). 

After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been 
duly honoured, Mr. H. Olver gave “ The City of Birming- 
ham,” and said that, taking into consideration the large 
number of improvements that had been made in the city 
in the last twenty five years, he thought it might fairly 
claim the title that had been bestowed on it —namely, 
that of the best governed city in the world. (Hear, 
hear.) The toast, which was drunk with much enthu- 
siasm, was responded to by Alderman Johnson, who dis- 
claimed the imputation that Birmingham was the best 
governed city in the world, but added that they would 
endeavour in time to be so. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

The other toasts were as follows : “ The Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons,” proposed by Alderman Lawley 
Parker, and responded to by Mr. J. Simpson; “ The 
Medical Profession,” proposed by Mr. J. B. Wolsten- 
holme, and responded to by Dr. Wilders ; “ The National 
Veterinary Association,” cee by Mr. Jordan Lloyd, 
and responded to by Mr. J. M. Parker ; “ The Essayists,” 
proposed by Mr. E. Faulkner, and responded to by 
Professors Macqueen and Dewar; “* The Midland Coun- 
ties Veterinary Association,’ proposed by Professor 
McFadyean, and responded to by Mr. Wartnaby ; and 
“The Visitors,’ proposed by Mr. T. Hopkins, and re- 
sponded to by Drs. Hill and Saundby.—The Birmingham 
Daily Post. 


The meeting was continued on Thursday at the Coun- 
cil House. Mr. J. M. Parker, the president, occupied 
the chair, and there was a large assemblage of delegates 
The Mayor (Alderman Fallows) also favoured the meet- 
ing with his presence during the day. 

The subject of the day was a paper by Professor J. 
Macqveen, on abdominal surgery. It is conceded gener- 
ally, he said, that in dogs, swine, and cattle the periton- 
eum can be opened, wounded, and mutilated, without 
danger to life, or even of incurring serious symptoms. 
But this confidence is usually witheld from similar 
wounds in horses, because of the super-sensitiveness of 
the peritoneum to inflammation. Mr. Macqueen then 
cited as many as 30 cases showing the injuries the peri- 
toneum will support without fatal consequences. These 
cases, he considers, serve to substantiate the contention 
that the horse is not specially susceptible to peritonitis 
from wounds of the abdomen. He cited, with admira- 
tion, the operation perforined by Thomas Brayn, a cattle 
doctor, of Yeaton, Salop, as long ago as 1730. Brayn 
was called to an ox suffering from obstinate constipation. 
He opened the flank, searched for the obstruction, and 
found that “the gut was about the stoppage putretied 
for about three-quarters of a yard.” This part he cut 
away, and stitched the ends of the sound gut together 

upon a “hollow keck” three or four inches long, and 
closed the hole in the flank. The ox recovered, and served 
its owner usefully for several years. This operation of 
laparotomy has frequently been performed in dogs. 
Indeed, the various abdominal operations now practised 
with commendable results on man were first tested on 
dogs. Parkes, it may be interesting to know, experi- 
mented by shooting dogs in the abdomen. Of 21 treated 
by laparotomy after shooting, 10 died in three days to 
three weeks, and nine recovered. Practical acquaintance 
with surgical wounds of the horses’ flank had convinced 
him that the bowel may be withdrawn from the abdomen, 
exposed for some time, manipulated, and replaced, with- 


out danger to life, in spite of almost total neglect of | 
antiseptic precautions. To determine whether incision | 


and suture of the gut may be tolerated by a horse, he 
had commenced a series of experiments. A form of 
operation which, though rarely required in horses, cattle, 
or sheep, has been frequently performed on dogs is 
that of tapping the abdomen for the evacuations of 
ascitic or other fluid. Uterine and ovarian dropsy has 
also been relieved by tapping through a flank.—A 
long discussion followed, and was taken part in by 
Messrs. J. R. V. Dewar, Edinburgh; J. Penberthy, 
London; J. F. Simpson, Maidenhead ; Wolstenholme, 
Rutherford, &c. The general opinion was that there are 
certain conditions in which laparotomy may be of dis- 
tinct service ; without it, indeed, the animal must in 
many cases die.--The President thought Professor Mac- 
queen had shown conclusively that the abdomen may be 
opened with success at any time it may be required.— 
Replying on the discussion, Professor Macqueen asserted 
that the abdomen of a horse may be opened with the 
same facility and with very nearly the same freedom 
from danger as the abdomen of other domesticated 
animals. In cases of prolonged constipation especially, 
abdominal exploration and operation may be resorted to 
with confidence, also in cases of calculus. 

Mr. Hunting proposed, and Mr. Wragg seconded a 
vote of thanks to the readers of papers and the leaders of 
discussion.—-This was agreed to with acclamation, and 
Profs. Dewar and Macqueen responded. 

On the motion of Colonel Steel, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Provisional Committee and the secretary 
(Mr. Blakeway). An expression of recognition was also 
tendered to the Mayor, on the motion of Mr. H. Olver 
and Mr. Simpson, for his presence at the meeting during 
the day.—His Worship, in reply, said he was always 
happy to do everything in his power for such associations 
as the National Vaterinary Association. 

On the motion of Mr. McGavin, seconded by Mr. 
Wragg, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Presi- 
dent.— Similar tributes were paid to the hon. secretary 
and secretary and other officers, and to the members of 
the Midland Veterinary Association for their hospitality. 
—The Birmingham Daily Post. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


SWINE FEVER AND BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


From an article in the North British Agriculturist we 
extract the following. 

“ Can the Board of Agriculture, under a new president, 
help stockowners more effectually to combat coutagious 
and other preventable disease? A good deal is expected 
—in some quarters probably more than any Government 
can accomplish. There have been suggestions to schedule 
and stamp out rabies in dogs and glanders in horses, 
but these patients scarcely come under the cognisance of 
the Board of Agriculture. The veterinary department 
of the Board, now somewhat absurdly entitled ‘the 
animals’ department,’ has for more than a year shown 
considerable weakness and ineptitude, and must be put 
into better working shape. In order to eusure more 
promptitude, success, and economy in dealing with con- 
tagious disorders, the professional and practical staff 
mast be given greater scope and prominence, During 
the past year the department has been severely, but 
justly, criticised, alike by veterinarians and agriculturists, 
for their desultory and ineffective dealing with swine 
fever. They have apparently been fearful of offending 
local prejudice and incurring unpopularity by restricting 
the movement of pigs in infected areas. They have 
trusted too much to their military and lay travelling 
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inspectors, and too little to experienced veterinarians in 
their London office and in the localities where the disease 
has appeared. 

The new Mivister of Agriculture will doubtless be 
urged to enter upon a crusade against bovine tubercu- 
losis. From this plague dairy farmers have suffered 
serious losses, and many good authorities declare that 
the evil is on the increase. 

Some sanguine persons recommend the agricultural 
departments to adopt the scheme of the Commissioners of 
Massachusetts, who are subdjecting the cattle of their 
State to inoculation with tuberculin, killing all animals 
that respond to the test, compensating owners for cattle 
thus slaughtered, and prohibiting the introduction of 
fresh stock until they have been tested by tuberculin and 
found free from tuberculosis. 

But such a measure is impracticable in this country. 


trance by the Rev. John B. M’Clellan, principal of the 
college, and the members of the professional staff. He 
proceeded to inspect the museum, laboratories, lecture 
rooms, and other sections of the educational depart. 
ment, with all of which he expressed himself much 
‘pleased. - 

Luncheon was served in a large marquee on the lawn 
in front of the principal’s house. The Earl of Ducie, 
chairman of the college committee, occupied the chair, 
and had on his right the Prince of Wales, Earl Bathurst, 
and the Earl of Crewe, the last named being an old 
student of the college, and on his left the Principal, the 
| Earl of Suffolk, and Lord Fitzhardinge. There were 
| also present :—Sir Walter Gilbey, president of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, Viscount Cobham, Lord Moreton, 
‘the Hon. A. B. Bathurst, M.P., Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
-M.P., Sir Nigel Kingscote, Sir Jacob Wilson, Sir John 


It would be rather a large order to inoculate the eleven Dorington, M.P., Sir Henry Gilbert, General Hawley, 
million cattle of Great Britain and Ireland, and submit C.B., Colonel Chester Master, Colonel Curtis Hayward, 
them to competent professional inspection. The Depart- Mr. W. J. Cripps, C.B., Dr. Voelcker, Prof. M’Fadyean, 


mental Committee of 1888 declared in favour of com- 
pulsory slaughter of all tuberculous cattle. Many 
authorities at the present time would condemn every 
carcase, however recently and slightly infected, and to 
make sure of stamping out this disease would insist that 
all infected cattle should be slaughtered. 

Such a costly sacrifice of animal food and of public 
funds is not justifiable. It cannot be called for on 
account of the health of the community being seriously 
menaced. The flesh or milk of tuberculous cows do not 
necessarily contain bacilli. Rabbits and guinea pigs 
have repeatedly been fed, and even inoculated, with the 
flesh and mi k of cows which had tubercle in their glands 
without contracting the disease. 

Principal M’Fadyean states that any drastic universal 
scheme of slaughter, such as that attempted by the 
Massachusetts Commissioners, is practically out of the 
question. He also doubts the efficacy of the more modest 
method of systematic inspection of all herds, and 
slaughtering avimals which are thriftless piners, or 

resent unmistakeable clinical symptoms of the disease. 

he cost in either case is practically prohibitive, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Fifty years have elapsed since a group of far-seeing 
men, amongst whom were the Prince Consort, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Duke of Bedford, Earl Bathurst, the 
Earl of Ducie, Earl Spencer, Sir John Guise, and Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, unfurled in England the banner 
of agricultural education and started upon its meritorious 
and successful career the Royal Agricultural College. 
The scheme, bold and comprehensive as it was in the 
days of its inception, has been fully justified in the 
reeults that have attended its operations. Accordingly 
the celebration of the jubilee of the premier agricultural 
college is an event of far more than local interest. Not 
only was Cirencester the first College of its kind which 
ever opened its doors to English students, but it has 
served as the prototype upon which the schemes of all 
more recently founded institutions have been based, It 
was only right that the metropolis of the Cotswolds 
should take a special pleasure in marking the completion 
of the first half century’s work of an undertakiug which 
has made East Gloucestershire in more senses than one 
the centre of the agricultural world. Accordingly, the 
bells of the tower of its ancient abbey were ringin 
merrily throughout most of Thursday, J uly 25, in “eam 
of the visit of the Prince of Wales, the patron of the Ro al 
College. His Royal Highness, attended by General Sir 
A. Ellis, arrived at Cirencester at half -past one, and was 
presented with an address by Mr. Henry Zachary chair- 
man of the Urban District Council. His Royal Highness 
then drove to the college and was received at the en- 


Archdeacon Hayward, Mr. Storey Maskelyne, Mr. Wyke- 
ham Musgrave, and others. 

The CuarrMaNn, having proposed the health of her 
Majesty the Queen, next submitted the toast of the 
Prince of Wales. He spoke of the deep and abiding 
interest the Prince of Wales took in agriculture, and 
| said that as an extensive landowner his Royal Highness 
had spared neither expense nor trouble in keeping under 
cultivation much land which in these times many a land- 
owner would have abandoned. He might mention that 
in connextion with the college they had a dairy where 


(laughter), except Roquefort (more laughter), and that 
they had recently made a special Stilton cheese of which 
they requested his Royal Highness’s acceptance. He 
| took upon himself to say that everything known about 
‘the science of dairying had been put into that particular 
| cheese. (Loud laughter.) 

The Prince of WaLEs, who was received with loud 
‘cheers, said it had afforded him sincere pleasure to be 
| present at the celebration of the jubilee of the Royal 
' Agricultural College. For many years he had taken a 
keen and active iuterest in agricultural pursuits, and he 
was glad to see that at that institution so many excellent 
opportunities were afforded for studying both the science 
and the practice of agriculture. He much regretted that, 
as a Norfolk farmer, he could not give them a flattering 
description of the position of the industry in that county. 
He had beeu immensely interested in all that he had 
seen that day of the college and its equipment, and he 
was glad to recall that, not only from the United King- 
dom and from the colonies and India, but from foreign 
countries also, there was a.cunstant succession of 
|students who came there to acquire a knowledge of 
| agriculture. He would be glad to accept the Stilton 
cheese to which Lord Ducie had so happily referred, but 

he would remind them that, independently of dairying, 
| the college was associated with a large working farm of 
500 acres, upon which was one of the best flocks of Cots- 
_ wold sheep and one of the finest herds of Berkshire pigs 
| in the county. In conclusion his Royal Highness pro- 
_ posed the toast of “ Continued success and prosperity to 
_ the Royal Agricultural College.” 

The Principat (the Rev. J. B. M’Clellan), in acknow- 
| ledging the toast, said that one of the very first share- 
_ holders iu the College was the Prince Consort, and that 
_ the succes of the college had been very largely due to the 
| Royal favour which had been conferred upon it. 
| On leaving the college the Prince of Wales went to 
the show of the Goucestershire Agricultural Society, 
held in Earl Bathurst’s park and saw the parade of 
horses and the jumping competitions. He next paid 4 
visit to Earl Bathurst, at Cirencester House, and 
wards left by special train for London.—The Times. 


they underrook to counterfeit every kind of cheese . 
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V.8. FEES IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


British Guiana, like Trinidad, has recently acquired a 
veterinary surgeon. His pay under the B.G. Govern- 
ment is nominal, but he is allowed private practice. Sub- 
joined is a tariff of fees which the Governor in Council 

as sanctioned :— 


Cutting “lampas ” $1 00 
Clipping 100 
Shoeing 032 per new 
shoe or 96 
cents set 
Removing 16 per shoe 
Stabling—to include grass, 
grain, stall, and bedding, 
and including attention, 
but not treatment 1 20 per day. 


Attendance on mules, asses, and horses on estates 


$15, , and $25 according to the number of 
animals resident 
Castration 10 00 
Firing 3 00 
Parturition 10 00 
Balling 50 
Examining horses’ teeth and 
fixing them 3 00 
Inspection of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, goats 50 each. 
Visits in Georgetown and 
suburbs—first visit 2 00 
Visits in Georgetown and 
suburbs—second 1 50 
Visits in Georgetown and 
suburbs— succeeding 1 00 
Visits beyond Georgetown 
—first 10 miles 1 00 per mile. 


Visits beyond Georgetown 
—after 10 miles 50c. per mile for each mile over 
and beyond 10 miles, in the County of Demerara. 

As regards other Counties, actual expenses from 
Georgetown to the place of arrival in the other 
County, and from the place of arrival to the exact 
destination the same charge for mileage as in 
Demerara.—Trinidad Daily News. 


COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION OF HUMAN 
DISEASE. 


The report for 1894 of Dr. Seaton, Medical Officer of 
Health for the County of Surrey, which has now been 
published, contains an important reference to the un- 
willingness of the inhabitants of certain localities to 
adopt the provisions of the Diseases Notification Act, 
and thus to render it compulsory that infectious diseases 
occurring within the limits of the local jurisdiction 
should be reported to the medical officer of health. It 
was probably expected by the framers of the Act that the 
advantages of notification would be self-evident ; and, 
indeed, among the numerous places in which the Act has 
been adopted there is, perhaps, not one in which the 
population affected would now be willing to lose the 

vantages which it affords. In Buckinghamshire, how- 
ever, Dr. Seaton is informed “on the best authority ” 
that the Act is objected to on the ground that possible 
publicity respecting the prevalence of diphtheria and 
on fever in certain localities would materially affect 

© interests of the dairy farms. Dr. Seaton adds that 
Some of these farms are in a very insanitary condition. 
= Mgt = words, the inhabitants of Buckinghamshire wish 
able to send milk to London from farms in which 


*| proved sanitation compulsory in its turn. 


infectious disease exists ; and they do not care whether 
or not their proceedings may occasion an epidemic. The 
late Frank Buckland told a story to the effect that he 
was one walking near Tenby and met a boy carrying a 
basket of poisonous fungi. In reply to a question, the 
boy said they were for his own an his grandmother’s 
supper. Buckland told him that whoever ate them would 
be likely to die, and advised him to throw them away. 
“No,” said the boy, “I won’t do that; I will sell them 
at the hotel.” Unless the iuhabitants of Buckingham- 
shire became more enlightened it will probably be 
necessary to render the Act compulsory, even at the cost, 
which Dr. Seaton points out, of having to render im- 
It is highly 
satisfactory to read that in so populous and important a 
district as the county of Surrey, in which the Act has 
been adopted, the friction incidental to its novelty is 
decidedly diminishing. 


THE SALE OF POISONS. 
Important Decision. 


At the Mansion House Police Court on July 25th, 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond (Limited) were summoned be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, at the instance of the Pharmaceu- 
tical society of Great Britain, for an infringement of the 
17th section of the Pharmacy Act, 1868.—Mr. C. F. Gill 
and Mr. Clifford Probyn were Counsel for the Society, 
Mr. J. P. Grain for the defendants.—Mr. Gill said the 
Pharmacy Act was passed for the protection of the public, 
and it provided that certain regulations should be ob- 
served and precautions taken in the sale of poisons. 
Among these were that no pvisons should be sold to any 
person unknown to the seller, unless introduced by some 
one known to the latter, and that every sale should be 
entered in a book giving the name and address of the 
purchaser, whose signature was to be appended to the 
entry. Among the articles scheduled in respect of which 
these precautions were essential were “arsenic and its 
preparations.”” Messrs. Spiers and Pond, it was alleged, 
had sold arsenic in large quantities without taking the 
steps required for the safety of the public. They carried 
on a large business at Blackfriars, including a drug de- 

artment, where medicines and drugs were made up and 
sold. That they were perfectly aware of the provisions 
of the Pharmacy Act was obvious from the directions in- 
cluded in their catalogue as to the sale of poisons. 
Amoug other articles sold by them was what was called 
a “ Patent Weed Killer.” It was packed up in tins, and 
sold at ls. 8d. each. A tin was bought by a perfect 
stranger without any of the precautions directed by the 
Act, and when analysed was found to consist of no less 
than 75 per cent. of arsenic, and 25 per cent. of caustic 
soda mixed in the form of a coarse and uneven powder. 
Each tin contained 2lhs. 130zs. of that substance, suffi- 
cient to kil) 6000 people. Mr. E. J. Eastir, Demonstrator 
of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society, 
and Dr. Thomas Stevenson, of Guy’s Hospital, the 
Analyst to the Home Office, gave evidence as to their 
analysis of the “ Patent Weed Killer.” Dr. Stevenson 
added that the preparation was of a highly dangerous 
character and that although it had, when used, to be 
diluted with water arsenic persisteutly adhered to the 
sides of every vessel in which it was contained. It was 
certainly in his opinion “ a preparation of arsenic ” within 
the Act.—The Lord Mayor said it seemed to him to be 
more arsenic than preparation.—Mr. Grain admitted the 
sale and the correctness of the analysis, but urged that 
it was a straining of the Act to apply it to such a case, 
when carbolic acid, oil of vitriol, and other poisonous 
substances were allowed to be sold. Besides, while the 
preparation, “ Vermin Killer,” was specifically mentioned 
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in the schedule, there was no allusion to substances used 
for destroying noxious weeds. The defendants, if they 
had erred at all, had done so in innocence and through 
inadvertence, and directly their atteution was called to 
the matter they withdrew the article for sale.—-The Lord 
Mayor said there was no doubt the preparation came 
within the Act, and it was an element of additional 
danger to the public when an eminent and respectable 
company like the defendants’ sold such an article openly 
and in the usual course of trade. He imposed a fine of 
£5 and £5 5s. costs. 


THE WORKING OF THE NOTIFICATION ACT, 


The President and Council of the Sanitary Institute 
have taken advantage of the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association being held in London to 
arrange a daily meeting at the Parkes Museum, 
Margaret Street, for the discussion of subjects re- 
lating to hygiene. At the first of four meetings held 
Sir Thomas Crawford, M.D., per and introduced 
the subject of “ The position of medical ~fticers of health 
in regard to the administration and working of the 
Infections Diseases Notification Act.” He remarked 
that the position of medical officers of health, who 
were general practitioners, was not satisfactory, because 
they were not sufficiently independent, and because in 
the discharge of their duties they might sometimes be 
held to interfere with other medical men. He thought, 
therefore, that medical officers of health should have a 
district large enough for their remuneration to enable 
them to do without practice. It was important that 
people should be induced voluntarily to submit to the 
removal of their relatives who were suffering from 
infectious diseases, and that medical officers of health 
should act judiciously, so as not to turn the feeling 
of the people against the law. A large proportion of 
cases could be dealt with in any ordinarily well regulated 
house, with proper precautions, without removal to a 
hospital; avd, instead of the list of diseases in the Act 
bc ing extended, he thought it might be reduced.—Dr. 
Alfred Hill, of Birmingham, agreed with the chairman 
that a medical officer of health should not be a general 
practitioner. Practically only a few cases, comparatively, 
required to be treated in hospital.—Sir Douglas Galton 
said he was a member of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, aud the number of persons who desired to use the 
hospitals increased so largely that the managers were 
continually ubliged to build new ones. In a short time 
they would have at least six thousand beds for scarlet 
fever and diphtheria patients. The year before last they 
had between four and five thousand patients, and he had 
no doubt that whenever scarlet fever was epidemic they 
would have a still larger number.—Dr. Sykes, of St. Pan- 
cras, said the difficulty in London was not to get people 
to go to the hospitals, but to keep them out, and the cost 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board would one day be- 
come a serious burden. He was decidedly against the 
addition of measles and whooping cough to the list of 
diseases in the Act.—On the motion of Mr. Symonds a 
a vote of thanks was passed to the chairman. 


Diseases of Animals. 
The returns for the first 29 weeks of this year are now 


complete and may be compared wi a 
period of last yee. those for 


1895 1894 
Swine Fever 5225 4540 
Glanders 898 864 
Rabies 476 109 
Anthrax 604 647 


Now that Mr. Herbert Gardner has very appropriately 
joined the House of Lords we may hope for changes at 
the Board of Agriculture which will cause improvement. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Walter Long will not 
allow himself to be deceived by his permanent officials. 
In face of a slow but constant increase of disease and the 
waste of over £100,000 of public money, real veterinary 
direction instead of military and naval might well be 
tried again. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vety.-Lieut. W. E. Russell will assume veterinary 
charge of the horses of the 1st Division Field Artillery 
in the Grand Depot Barracks, Woolwich, vice Vety.- Capt. 
T. A. Killick ; also of the 2nd Division Field Artillery, 
West Rear Range, vice Vety.- Major B. L. Glover. 
—Broad Arrow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STANDING OPERATION, 
IR, 

I do not think it necessary to occupy much of your 
Valuable space in auswering Mr. Barrett. His experience 
is so great, and his results so wonderful, that I cannot 
attempt to place my small experience in the same scales. 
My contention was, and still is, that the operation of 
castrating animals is of such a painful nature, that we 
ought to do all we can to minimise the pain. From Mr. 
Barrett’s letter 1 conclude that he considers the standing 
operation does all this—good—I therefore take it as a 
natural sequel that if Mr. B. had to undergo the opera- 
tion himself he would prefer to have it done in the same 
way ; “it would be so quickly over” and the operator 
would be saved such a lot of time and trouble. Personally 
I should prefer an operator who was not so heavily 
pressed for time and I should also like to have every 
means taken to ease the pain of the operation. 

W. H. D. (I do not like these anonymous correspon- 
dents) says I am fortunate in meeting with no objections 
on the part of clients to the use of chloroform. [ assure 
him I only stated facts, and I do not think there are 
many owners now a-days who will raise objectiou to it. 
Certainly I would rather give chloroform “ gratis ” than 
be without it. I do not think there is anything painful 
in casting a horse. I also consider the question of 
“time” to be of very little importance. The operation 
in question is one in which it does not signify to a day 
or so when it is performed, and he must be a very busy 
man indeed who is so pressed that an extra half-hour 
would te of muchimportance. The fact that a colt will 
get up and eat directly after an operation, is not any 
proof of no pain having been inflicted. ; 

I thank your other three correspondents, viz., Mr. B. 
Freer, Mr. Wallis Hoare, and Mr. Herbert for support- 
ing me. May I beg to assure those who differ from U8, 
that my only object in writing on the subject is for 
benefit of all those interested, viz., our patients, oUF 
clients, and ourselves.— Yours traly, 

J. G. 


Leicester. 


Communications, Books aNp Papers 
J.G. Parr, T.F. Spencer, H.D. Chorlton, A. Leather, 
E. C. Stewart, J. W. Hewson, “ C. P.” “ An Operator. 

Medical Review (St. Louis). 
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Vety.-Lieut. Col. C. Clayton will vacate the appoint- th 
j ment of Inspecting Veterinary Officer, Bombay com- a 
mand, on Oct. 11th.—Army and Navy Gazette. be 
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